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ABSTRACT \ ^' 

This document first takes up the broader aspects of 
. accopital^ility, then det.ails in later sections specific 'state 
legislation for assessment and accountability. 'There are tiir^e- parts, 
fart I, Crisis in ;Education: Accountability and, Qua lity/Vwrov ides 
an overview of the cujrrent issues sur-rounding' t6a6her accountability. 
Part II, **Guid6lines If or Quality Education," informs the reader of a 
checklist that may be used to relate elements of iccountabillty 
legi^lartion to the established needs of quality education. Part IIlv 
PAccoTintability? From Fantasy to -Reality," suggests what teacher 
associations can do to operate under exce.ssively restrictive 
legislaticnT*(JB) ^ . ' 
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ACCOUNTABILITY 



This, document has been prepared by the 
Instruction and Professional Development 
Staff of the National Education Associa- 
tion. It contains" Parts I, II, and HI of a- 
four-part information ^ package " on this 
topic. '■ ' ' 
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INTRODUCTION 



This , information package deals first with the broader aspects of account- 
ability and then becomes.quite specific^n. terms of state legislation for assess- 
ment-and accountability. We believe jit represents an important start in what 
will become a .continuing effort to keep the leadership network of the united 
teaching . profession abreast of recent developments in this most imp9f tant 
trend in American education. . • 

Accountability, like ecology and.releyance, is a popular but often misused . 
. slogan that has caught the public fancy with' its promise to improve the schools 
^ ~ air too often by simply, finding v scapegoats and/or saving mojidy. Account- 
* ' ability (''See responsibility/* says the dictionary) is a means to an end. It is ' 
not an end in .itself. Nevertheless, more and more students jand teachers are 
being, victimized as a result of so-caljed agcountability laWs enacted with 
increasing frequency by state legislatures. Unfortunately -such laws are often 
• ill-conceived and unevenly enforced, and their*^ffects in the classrooms of 
several* states .point ali:eady to a developing crisis of national proportions — a 
crisis, that involves not only members of^^tMe teaching profession but tfee very • 
foundations o^ our public sc^hool system. ^ 

• If the united teaching profession is- to deal. effectively and positively with 
this dey eloping crisis, it is essential that our actions be firmly based on facts 
and an un^rstanding of the political, social, ai\d economic implications of the 
I educational accountability jo^emeht, 1$ it basically a good idea that is beijig 
I bqidly applied for limited political purposes? Can the teaching profession seize 
the banner, of accountability' and use it as the essential weapon in-fhe struggle 
Tor "self- governance and a new degree of professional autonomy? Answers to 
such questions a| this point in time may be premature until more facts are in. 
On the other hand, the -Association has a responsibility to act with speed and * 
vigor in correcting actions that are clearly damaging to the teaching profession* 
and to the liublic interest it is dedicated to serve, * ' 

The problem is stated succinctly^ the NEA's Current Resolution 32, 
"Accountability," as adopted by the 1972 Representative Assembly: 
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The .National Education Association recognises that theterm ''accojint- 
^ ability'' as applied to public education is subject to/varied interpreta- 
tioug'. The As^sociation maintains that educnion^l excellence for each 
child is the objective of the educational system. The Association be- 
lieves that educators^ can be accountable only to the degree that they . 
share responsibility in educational decision-making and to the degree 
that other parties wha share this responsibility — legislators, other 
government officials, school boards, parents, students, and taxpayers 
— are also held accountable. • * • 

Behind the often ill-defined but pervasive idea of accountability are a few 

simple concepts: (1) if something is to be done, the first siep is to decide just 

exactly vyh,at it is that must be done; (2) a decision must be made as to the best 

way to do it; £fnd (3) ways must be devised to determine when the job has been 

accomplished and how well it was done. Accountability is only one part, the 

last part, of this simple, three-step process 'or systeni. 'But accountability is 

♦ * * ^ « 

neither possible nor moral without a good deal of control over the whole process: 
» * * * 

step one; what is to be done; and step two, how iris to be done. 

■ , , * - s 

^ ^ One need not be a systems engineer or a specialist in management to ex- 
pand on this, elementary, three-step idea and apply it to a school. In most 
schools, the result^ of such an exerqise will clearly indicate that the teacher^ 
•has either too little control- or no contro^l at aril over the. factors that might 
render accountability eitker fe^asible or fair. Under most existing conditions 
today, it is pure myth that teachers • can justifiably be held accountable for 
''products" over which they have so little controL . 

This information package is made up of four parts:* 
• I; - "A Crisis in Education: Accountability and Quality" 

11. "Guidelines for Quality Education" 
. III. ''Accountability: From Fantasy to Reality" 

t 

IV^ '^Legislation by the States: Accoiintabilrty and 

Assessment in Education" • , ' ' . 

Part I provides an overview of wha| in some states has already become- 
an accountability crisis. In this paper, the often simplistic push to hold teachers 
accountable for a process over which theyliave stf little control is related to 
the broader but well-established ingredients of /a quality education program. 

part II provides th6 reader with a checklist that can be used to relate the 



elements— one might say, the demands—of accountability advocates to the more 
' rational and well-established needs of quality education. When the advocates 
of account!lability are- given a chance to consider the logical constraints of a 
qudlity education program,- it can be hoped that the resulte will be a tempering 
of their zea^l and an increase in their understanding of the futility of imposing 
a single-track version of accountability on the enormously complex system of 
public eduQation. * * 

Part III calls attention to what teacher associations can do' now. It also 
provides some realistic answers to the questions posed on the preceding page. 
The political realities, of accountability are related to the theoretical "fantasy** 
of what might have been done with the idea of accountability before it became 
politicized in some localities. * V . 

Part 'IV, ''Legislation by the States: Accountability and Assessment in 
. Education,*' has been made available to the NEA by the publisher. Cooperative 
Accountability Project. This, report, together with the two-page '"'addendum** 
of October 1972, reports on state legislation dealing with statewide assessment 
programs, accountabi^ty programs, and PPBS systems. Some of the statutes 
included in this report were initiated and recgmmended by state education 
agencies; others were mandated by state legislatares. Further inforniation on' 
this project may be obtained from the State Educational Accountability, Reposi- 
tory, Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, 126 Langdon Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin 53702. " . • . 

Additional information in accountability and all of its related elements has 
become an ongoing task here, arid you will be receiving additional packets of 
information on this and related developments. In the meantime, we are asking 
each state association to name an appropriate staff ligiis^n officer with whom 
we can wprk as we move toward what is fast becoming a clearinghouse on 
. accountability for the united teaching profession. We will appreciate your help 
and your suggestions. - " , ^ 



Washington, D.C. 
December 1572 , 
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Part I 



A CRISIS IN/DU<&ATION: . «• 

ACCbUNTABiyTY AND QUALITY r 

' * . ■ \ ' \ 

Con^pulsion about accountability in education has reached crisis proportion 
in at least thirty states^and'is spreading fast to all'fifty. The compulsion, the 
obsessive desire to make educators and students conform is, the crisis, not the*" 
need tor or desirability of, efforts .to benlore accountable (responsible). . More 
precisely, there are under, way deliberate' attempts to legislate or decree per- 
formance, testing, and achievement levels—iij other word^; to remove the pre- 
rogatives of professionals and the local school district to devise and carry out 
programs of education' thatiit their particular clientele. Most of the proposecj 
legislation ai\d 'decrees are punitive, ill conceived, and p2\)bably inoperative. 
And they have for the most part been developed without the collaboration and 
consultation of the organized teaching profession. 

Therefore, it is essentrallhat educators, through the organized profession, 

be apprised of the situation, thii.k through their position, and plan their strategy, 

^ if ..t^iey are to have a part ttn shaping^hat happens. Th^stakes^e high. They 
• • ' '\ ,-> . . ' 

go beypnd the welfare, of studfents 'and teachers. The very future of public edu- 

"'cation is in the balance. In many states, the sequence of events is at a stage 
where the trend of all future developments in accoumability is being determined. 
The time for action is now. . 

We contend that thp:^e is a legitimate case to be ma^e for greater account- 
ability in .education. People. (educators included) want to be more sure that 
human effort and material expfenditure achieve demonstrably the purposes ati'd 
goals for which they have been allocated. These advocates of greater account- 
'ability, want fii-st not' to shorf-^change the public: they want taxpayers to get 
*Qi.e best service and products* for the dollars* they pay; they want^students.to' 
get an education that is commensurate with the human and material resources 
expended — for the benefit. of both the learner and the society of whiS;?^ he is a 
part. ■ ■ • ■ . . . ■ 

» I 
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The motivations* for tKe desire for accountabih'ty iit education are many: 
some are constructive and positive; others are punitive and selfish. We -con- 
tend that any effort to achieve greater accountability must be seen in a context 
of a larger systematic way of achieving human objectives/a context* that is^ 
•concerned, first,- with the objectives xo be met; second,' with a plan and system 
to achieve :sta ted objectives; and third,' with a continuing measurement effort , 

to- determine both the degree to which objectives are met, the adequacy of the 

.1 * ^ ^ • ^ 

method, and the adaptability of the system jfor achieving objectives. Hence, 

accountability is seen as a meahs to an end, not an end in itself. 

NEA could wholeheartedly endorse the above concept of accountability if ' 

it were the currently accepted notion. The NEA pledges to work uns^intingly 

in- fostering the cdnditions, circumstances, and attitudes essential for a* work- . 

able system of accountability in education. TheI<|EA cannot endorse or su^ort 

many current activities undertaken i'n* the name of accountability, where, the 

sole purpose is to reduce cost regardless of effect. ^ ^ . 

• e ^ 

Many w.ell-meaning citizens^ and legislators hayfe endorsed the drive for 
greater accountability. Too many, however,, have succumbed t;o overly simplistic 
schemes for achieving greater accountability and mrore responsibility in educa - 
tion, the current result of which has been threatening and counterproductive. 
(We prefer— and ur^e the*' substitution of — the word "responsibility" for 
"accountability'' from this^point on, because it is more comprehensive, more 
positive, and mor© connotative of the efforts exerted' in the area of rigfits'and 
responsibilities throughout the history of our American Republic.^ "Responsi- 
bility'' is moredescriptiveofcharacteristics and actions in the human services; 
^accountability" is more appropriately applied to the production of goods and 
products that are quantifiable or countable, as in business and industry.) 

Sinsiple notions of educational accountability"(re^ponsibility) suggest that the 
effectiveness of schools can be assessed by evaluating in isolation the perform- 
ance of teachers and/or the achievement of their students. The simple solu- 
tion, after such assessment, is to continue the employment and certification 
of those teachers who perform adequately^, who produce learning in'^youngsters, 
and^to dismiss those who perform inadequately, who do not produce learning in 
their students. ' . • 



Such'* simple notions . sound' plausible because our- society is'product-' 
oriented. The. businefesl industrial model of accountability (responsibility) 
prevails. Tragically, it is transferred without quest^i to the development of 
our -human resources, our children. Th'e error in such'mmking is that **. ..meji 
cannot produce people^ . . man cannot learn children , but he can help children 
learn. He canpot grow a child, buthe can help a ydungster grow — iotellectually, 
em£)tionaHy>*'phy^iG4.1y,-pr othferwi^e. iS^^n-c^n build houses and-airplanes &nd 
thingc,' but they'*c^n only ^wor - v\ath 'the -Kf e pfcfcess. and alongside of growing 
organisipis'^tp 'help the^p^rsoijsV. * grow on tbejirrdwn.''^ 

The' sirAplistic solution is no longer merely* a matter of acadeniic debate; 
It is being proposed 'again and again as a statewide. policy. State legislatures 
and boards of education are accepting, perhaps for lack of a better model, the 
business-industrial model of accountability (responsibility),. Legislation and 
state board of education decrees are being proposed to implement a simple 
cause-and-effect system of accountability (responsibility), sThe results are 
potentially devastating to .stucfents ,and teachers — but most important, to 
society. It's a case of acceding to a closed system — to educational fascism — 
in other words, eompelliirg, constraining, and coercing educators and students 
to comply with inhumane^ arbitrarily set .requirements for education. 

IfSpome of the mindless, punitive requirements for schools now being pro- 
posed are adopted, educational progrejss — in fact the public school enterprise — 
will be dehumanized; subverted; demoralized; and in the process, destroyed. 

The crisis is now. How the public cry for account bility (responsibility) 
,is handled will establish the tone, the flavor,, the very essence of education 
for the next decade. 

We obviously cannot accept ' the ' simplistic approach. Not because .we 
reject the idea of accountability (responsibility) in education but because we 
know that teacher performance ahd student achievement are only two of many 
factors that determine the quality of schooling, because the-approach sihgles 



Frymier, Jack, Foreword to Educational Accountability: Beyond Behavioral Objectives / 
by Arthur W. Combs. Washington, D,C,: Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop^ * 
ment/1972% ' . " 
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out'^scapegoats, and because it cannot cause inipr6vement\ivithout othei: parallel 
actions to fix and monitor responsibility* 

' ' Hence, we .submit, if accountability (responsibility) is to be more fully 
assumed, professionals and the public must consider the educational enterprise ; 
as the con>plex undertaking it is. They mtist consider the responsibilities that 
exist in education,, \<^he re and^by whom such responsibilities should be assumed, 
and how they can be monitored to ensure that they are^ being carried out, 

.To be more explicit about what is involve(i in setting, fixing, and monitor- 
ing responsibility, we -have examined most of the proposed or enac^d state 
board decrees and legislative actions—and have added other components that 
shduld be -considered in attempts to assure greater accountability' (responsi-^ 
bility). All ot which le^ds us to the conclusion that the first task might well 
be ta examine existing educational policy(ies) pr legislative act(s) ^efore de- 
signing new proposals. Such a review may well reveal' that the aCuthority already • 

exists to achieve greater accouijtability and that thevattentiorf needs to be given 

^ . . ^ 'f . 

to how such authority is p^ercised. 

We contend thar 1) goals, 2).students,* 3) program, 4)-.staff, 5) resources, 
and 6). governance of .Education and the teaching profession are elements of 
•quality education for which responsibility^ should be tixed and mpnitored if 
educators and the public are -to assure accountable (responsible) education. 
We contend further that. a review -of these elements in terms of the existing 
operation of education in states and school districts will help profe'^ssionals. and- 
'laymen ^and .legislators an' c^mte board members) to identify the measures 
needed to achieve greater mntability (responsibility)! in educatipp. The 
valuing as to adequacy in jeach setting is the responsibility'of the people In- 
volved. » . * • . . • 

Part II on accountability (responsibility) that follows outlines in brief form 
the elements of ^countability (responsibility) in a context of quality education. 



• • • . * 

GUIDELINES FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 

Wherr 'quality education is the purpose in devising' plar^s for greater ac- 
countability (responsibility) in education, a.numberjof elenients in the educa- 
tional enterprise must be assessed and several agencies and groups must 
'assume complementing responsibilities. The various elements of the educa- 
tional enterprise provide a comprehensive scheme or framework against which 
la;^men and professionals can collect sj^id data.and assess existing and^needed 
provisions for responsible action (accountability) in education. These elements 
(goals, students, program, staff, resources, aqd governance) are, we contend, 
essentially guidelines for quality education. All of them may not be precisely 
appropriate in every^ state, but they do form a frame that can be adapted to the 

/ uniqae circumstances pf each state. • . , 

* »' ' *■ 

As stated in ^e following pages, the elements of accountability (responsi- 
bility) for quality education are in outline form; ; They are a skeleton which 
must be fleshed out to be comprehensive. In subsequent materials being de- 
veloped, adapted, and selected from existing sources, each of the following 
topics will be expanded. The /outline presented here provides specifics for 
assessment that should help in countering- the arguments of proponents of plans 
for simply evaluating te'^chters and resting students. <^ 

' We ha^^e not attempted to suggest; with whom responsibility ^hould be fixed 
or how the application of guidelines should be monitored. Both of these con- 
siderations will be addressed in forthcoming materials. The nature of the 
guidelines^ hawever, makei^ clear .that most of the actual assessment' for 
accountability -(»i:espon6ibility) must be done where the action takes place. In 
many of the itenjs loc^, even building or neighborhood, actions are called for, 
thus suggesting that'depisions about responsibility (and accountability) are best 
recognized and assumed where teaching and learning take place. 

The- following elements of accountability (responsibility) for quality edu- 
cation- are divided into six parts,, which may be considered separately in 
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discussiofri •and evaldation but which are inevitably part of an iptegi^ated whole. 

Gcwl and Objective Setting , ^ . 

^^w.* j>olicies and procedures exis : and are used fcvr the general public to Ije 
involved in setting the broad goals -and objectives of public schools'. 

Procedures exist and 'are used to involve representatives of the public in 
the continuing proems of goal review and revision. 

Procedure^: exist and are used periodica to' get input and/or approval 
from all wha can and will vote in a' Ipcal district and state. 

Pi*ocedures exist and ^re used for teachers and other^ educators to inform 
^ and influence the public in setting goals and objectives for schooling.^ ^ 

Procedures exist and are used to get continuous input and recommfenda- 
tions from^ students on the goals and objectives of education. 

^ Goals and objective's, statewide and local, hav^been established and. are 
•made public. ' J ' 

St^te legislation or stat^ board of education decree exists, with adequate • 
funding, to make the ab^ve^oasible. . ^ . 

Students \ \. 

Student needs (as vi^ed by parents, teachers, and students), are assessed 
regularly in a broadly comprehensive manner at both the state and local level, • 
including: 



achievemgnt,\ intelligence,^ aptitude, and demggraphic datay(6iandard 



nt,\ intelligence 

and other) 

descriptive data on interests, rate of Learning, spetcial talents, modes 
^of thinking, interpersonal relationship skills, etc. « - 

Periodic aWessments are made to chart general changes, i.e», cultural 
roles, of children and adolescents.. * . • - • * - 

Regular assessments are madfe^ locally to .chronicle the^degree to and ways 
in which students are invplved in determining t&eir awn ^^ool study. j 

Students are involved in the governance of tne school they attend, jjartiCi- 

pating in both academic (curricular) decisions and the social-political governance 

\' 

of the school. . ^ . . 



. ' Provisions exist *in law,, cr s;ai«= and local board of education pp 
make the above possible. - . . 

t 

" t 

. School Program 

Program reflects 'the goals and objectives set at both state 'and loci 
Students, parents, and teachers proyide the mr-px inputs in det 
local school program". 

Local' program goals have been estaBITshed and are made public. 

Program is sufficiently broad and varied to serve a Qlversity of 

Evaluation of school program is undertaken regulalsly to assess 
against goals and objectives. ^ • • . ( * ' ' 

. Evaluation far as possible) is primarily longituainai (forms 
long-range— placing emphasis on student learning and-developrhent ovei 
of years rather than semester by semester or course by course (sun 

Program for each student is individualized to *fit the uniquenes 
learrier. . . . 

Provisions in law ot by state board policy provide the human and 
resources to carry 'out the above. . • 

•* ' ' . . ' 

Staff 

Selectio n ~ staff is sel.ected according to carefully established cr 
the school administrator of a unit, on the bgsis of recommendations c 
4)riate" staff, parents, and students. 

Requirements for^e selection of staff include demonstrated adc 
liberal education, a field of specialization, and teaching performance- 
a year of internship is expected priox to a first teaching job. 

I^ew staff serve an agreed-upon probationary pViod, during" whi 
fully planned orientation, absistance, and t^'aluation are provided. £ 
about regular or permanent employment status are made on the basis 
eral evaluations conducted throughout the probationary period."* ^ 

Assignment — the assignment of specific responsibilities is mac 
basis' of training, experience, background, personality, -and desire. 



faculty is considered a professional team in which there is balance, diversity, 

, ^ ' ' 

*an^ compatibility. Assignment, therefore, ig also determined by .the needs of 
particular faculties* Teachers have 'a part in" determining their own assign- 
ment. Procedures exist for reiassignmerit for any legitimate^reason. A staff 

'-is organized for assignments in ways that besu carry 6ut school goals and 
objectives. They work As a teanrin achieving school goals, whether teaching 
alone or with- others. * ^ ^ 

* Staff ' evaluation — evaluation .is regular and QDr\tinuous and based upon 
standards arrived at coopey^Jively. Standards reflect the goals and objectives 
of the sdhool and are mdde public. Modes of evaluation include self, student, 
administrative, and pfeerj Evaluation initially (pretenur^) is primarily for 
retention purposes. Aftef^enure is granted, evaluation is focused mainly on 

' ijTip2t)ving individual teacher 'and faculty effectiveness. • • 

Staff development — continuing or in-service education is directly related 
to evaluation. It is a regular part of a teacher's work load. It is designed by 
and with teacher^ to help tea'cHers increase their teaching effectiveness. Sjaff* 
development counselors assist individual teachers and teams of teacfiers in 
assessing and njeeting development needs. Counselors are nonadministrative. 

Legislation and/or state board policies provide human and mate rial Stf^^port^ 
to operate .the above programs^ , Planned, state- approved staff development 
programs are supported by formula beyond the regular per pupil allotment of 
dollars. • . 

Resources 

There is a variety of printed material available to teachers and students. 
Standards of the ALA, ASLA, ASCD, and subject matter organizations have been- 
corteidei^ed in ascertaining the adequacy of holdings. 

Films, videotapes, and othfer .audiovisual materials are available to teachers 
and studepts — and there are adeqQate facilities for individual and group view-^^ 
ing: Standards for school niedia programs of the' Ai-A and NEA have been con- 
sidered in ascertaining the adequacy 61 the local scl^iool holdings. 
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Comrriunity resources in people, places, and things have been identified 
and are utilized by teachers and students as an integral part of schooling. 

.Work experience in the community is used by most students under the 
supervision of the' school as a regular part of the program: of study. 

Building, facilitiesT^qulpment/ and other necessary physical resources- 
are provided to carry out the school program. 

The school budget is adeqa^te to provide the resources, equipment, and 
facilities called for in' the above. 

Governance . 

There is general agreement (statement or description) among teachers and 
students (and to an extent, parents) about the kind of liv>ng place school should 
be. Included in this statement are defined fights and responsibilities. of stu- 
dents and faculty ' and description of the mechanisms (including checks and 
balances) created to ensure establishecl rights and responsibilities. 

A statement off academic, personal, ^nd professional freedom in school — 
for sradents and teachers — has been developed by teachers and students. (The 
American Civil Liberties Union pamphlet. Academic Freedom in the High School, 
is illustrative.) ' - * ^ * . 

The faculty, administration, and swdent body are organized an<l%tructured 
to make possible efficient, effective decision making on problems of i^utuat 
concern. 

The school board, .school faculty, and administration unde:fstand their 
respective spheres of influence, power, and decision making. 

State -boards and cd^hmissions, made up of a majority of teacher practi- 
tioners, exist under law or by state board action to regulate the preparation 
and licensurei of new teachers, touaaonitor practice in service (in conjunction 
with local practices panels), to approve in-service or staff development pro- 
grams, and to provide due process fo^ca^es of alleged malpractice or unethical 
professional behavior. ! ^ 

State board of education functions are clearly delineated and complement 
the work of professional boards and commissions. 
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State legislation has been enacted that (1) sanctions 'negotiations and/or 
other mechanisms for establishing policies and. agreements at the locajL level 
on. goal setting, students, program, staff, resources, and governance; (2) estab- 
lishes job security through tenure or continuing contract; (3) protects teachers ^ 
and other educational personnel in matters of liability (save harmless law); 
(4) establishes an adequate retirement system; (5) includes teachers in-social 
security (FICA); (6) includes teachers in a workmen's compensation .plan; and 
(7) qualifies teachers for tax- sheltered annuity programs. 

State legislation has been enacted enabling reciprocity with all states in . 
the certification of teachers. 



Partlll , 
I* ^ , . ". • ' • * 

i ACCOUNTABILITY: FROM FANTASY TO REALITY ' . 

Since it is impractical to ^define accountability as a vacuous, untested 

^theory, it must be considered as a'partof the real work of due process, teacher 

advocacy, and political action. Wei'e weableto define the issue of accountability, 

to define it so that ..the 'improvement of the quality of education were its chief 

•goal, 'tiie professional and academic communities would eagerly^ join the public 

in enthusiastic support of accpuntability legislation. The possibility of con- . 

trolling such .'definition, if it ever existed, is deteriorating dkily. The notion , 

that accountability measures currently under legislative deliberation are 

capable of improving education is in almos^all cases pure fantasy, . 

* ^ «^ • 

The reality of the situation is that accountability has become a political 

shibboleth, a code word that , communicates coercion and .gontrol under the 
nlask of concerned and responsible leadership. Any attempt' to think strategi- 
cally about the mode of response to the issue of accountability must begin with 
a recognition of it^ essentially political nature. Whatever ends one might 
^wish to gain-, whatever posture one might wish to assume, the political context ' 
■ of the issue mifBt be accepted as the point .of departure. 

The causes behind the current accountability'crisis a^e many and varied. 
Such factors as the .taxpayer revolt, the public's loss of confidence in public 
institutions, the law and order mentality, etc,"*, are extensively debated in the 
public press. More to the point of ?ducaiionai accountability are some new 
'developments. Consider, for example. President Nixon's appointmfent of Caspar 
Weinberger as Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, - Weinberger comes 
to HEW ^from the Office of ^M^agement and Budget where he earned the title 

"Cap the Knife" for his effectiveness Mb slashing budgets, Mr, w/eint)erger 

* t * 

came to the federal gove^rnment from Oaliforni^where he was Govemai- Reagan's 

director of finance, California, incidentally, has one of the'most qoereiv^ and- 

« confusing .accountability*^ acts now in effect. The amendments/tackecj.onto' 

Title I and^ Title III of the ESEA are further evldence^Jfthe mood of the federal 



government* The 'millions of dollars distributed under this Act are now a 
powerful wedge fdrlncorporatingf punitive and narrow-minded accountability 
measures into state and local settings. 

* When one considers t^^t the federal Office of- Education and pvery state 
department of education has for 'decades had all the authority necessary to put 
accountability ..measures inio effect^ the legislative popularity oj[- tiie issue ^ 
becomes even more ominous. Such redundancies clearly are not motivated' by 
desires /to improve education. ^ 

Still other ^portents of the intent of accountability proposals come, as might 
be expected, frdm the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and the larger t)usiness 
community. The Chamber distributed materials throughout the nation urging 
the adoption ot accountability legislation in the states. It is difficult to imagine 
that the Chamber^s -interest iti the subject is the improvement of the quality 
of education. • . , ' 

None of the above is meant to imply, tfiat motivations behind -the call, for 
accountability are devoid of attempts 'at educational improvements. Such pur- 
poses do exist, but -it is extireniely doubtful that they can prevail when purely 
political goals of holding down ta^es, • controlling power, and pandering to 
business interests preempt the discussion. ^ - 

These political and econopnic motivations are often unintentionally rein- 
forced by attempts to incorporate systems theory and related managerial con- 
*cepts into educational decision making. The past depade spawned numerous 
attempts to* explore such approaches as behavioral objectives^riterion- based 
instiaiction, competency-based teaching, conting|gcy management, behaviotal 
modification, etc. With one glaring exception, the introdudtiop-of thesB ''inno- 
vations'^' is atcompanied by considerably more publicity than is' the evaluation. 
The, one exception is the federal government's notoriouls expei;inient with per- 
formance contracting-^ It was thoroughly and ^soundly evaluated, and judged 
a failure. ^ ' • * - ^ . 

0 

Little data and^ expe4*ience are availab^ to support •the incorporation of 
jsuch innovations into legislation for educational accountability. Therefore, it 
.is our position that, at this time, there is little eviden9e to warrant legislative 
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adoption of Accountability acts if i^nprovemeht of ednc'ation is the goal. Wherever 
that goal is offered as the intent of such legislation, either naivete'' or cynicism 
is at play. Sufficient evidence is just not available to allow for other interpre- 
tation. ^ . , • 

What, then, can the organized teaching profession do? There are several 
strategic possibilities that suggest themselves: « - 

A. Rofe Differentiation ■ \ , . 

• - ' - We view much of the accountability legisAation to^be redundant in view 
of the autfiority alr^kdy vested in various branches and extensions of state 
governments. ,It^ is irresponsible* in the extreme to devise legislation' in 
any way punitive to teachers and local school districts merely because 
existing accountability 'mechanisms aire inoperative. Clearly, the answer 
is to hold tfiose now responsible accountable for their failures and not to 
refocus 'responsibility • and accountability on those who are already' the 
vic^ms of inept managen;ent: students, teachers, and many local adminis-' 
»trato]h^. ' ^/ 

Another aspect of role differentiation is the historical value of local 
control ifl education. Most of. the abcountability legislation we have seen 
sacrifices a significant degree of local control." Even where Icjcal options 
. are built in, those options are restricted t6 the philosophical framework 
of system- theory as « currfently practiced; and that framework has not as 
' yet been able to accommodate humahe and social values. 

B. -Regulationi^ vs. Legislation 

If the adoption of accountability measures appears inevitable; it would 
be preferable to^^ave them* in the form of state department regulations 
rather thai^^n legislation. State regulations, though they generally enjoy 
the force of law, tend to be more manageable anjl a(^aptable; they are also 
^easier to change and modify as new circumstances develop. Additionally, 
state department deliberations are more likely to incorporate educatiAi^ 
deliberations and less likelytofosterdraraatic rhetoric than are legfelative 



deliberations. To attempt such a strategy, of course, assumes sufficient 
^foresight to gain necessary lead time &nd sufficient control to offer the^ 

option persuasively. 

A few states have now effected- a kind of compromise between these 
• alternatives; legislation that, in effect, mandates regulation. ThiTs ap- 

proach has the virtue of appeasing both'legislative and regulatory branches 

'of goverfiment.' 



C. Deflate and Disci^edit ^ 

As jmentioned above^ most of the political debate over accountability 
symbolizes unspoken- commitments to coercion, control, and budget slash- 
ing. It is the responsibility of the organized teaching profession to ejfpose 
such intents and liiotivations for what they are. ^ 

D. Redefinition i * \ 

Political debate over the issue of accountability appears also\o have 
J ^ • , ' • • • \ 

polarized public thinking about education. Many gf the stronger advocates 

of accountability aire unalterably opposed to attempts to make schools-and 

educatioti more humane, open, and joyous experience^. In too many forUms, 

cpncfem for * learning* and concern for children are mutually exclusive. 

Those who uirge systemization and standardization of education are in one 

• camp. Those who urge humani^etion, openness, and a few more smiles 
are in the other. Debate, over^ acdoyntability tends Jo make each'see the 
other as the cause of education's troubles.' Once the ^polarity is conceded, 
the danger of mutually exclusive choicesas pafarhouht. Legislative writ 
should never^ be used to set in concrete a single persuasion of educational 
thought. Such an -action is antithetical tp the goals of a pluralistic society. 

•'We cannot legislate innovation. \ 

^ The organized teaching profession can provide an essential services in 

< \ • ? J 
" simply preventing this polarity ffoni developing .further. 'Concern for 

openness, involvement, and .human growth must become a much larger 



part of^all^ deliberations on matter of accountability • 



^ An earlier part of these materials argues for the deliberate considerar 
tion of all of the fundamental elements of the education&l process: goals, 
students, prpgrams, resources, staff, anti governance. Any accountability 
mechanism that does not address d^ach of these elements cannot hope (o be 
more than incomplete and * sporadic, ' At xhe very least, if the -pfoblpm 
. cannot *be comprehensively ^approached, it is better let alone. \ 



E; Iroposltion ys. Involyement 

.The clearest lesson learned from th'e past decade of striving for edu- 
cational innovations is that programs not bl^ilt on the understanding and 
commitment of those who must carry out decisions -ate doomed to failure. 
The continued flow of unilateral and Arbitrary decisions from the top of the 
hierarchy down will work ho better in the future tlian it lias 'in the past. 

Unfortunately, too^ often* those in education with the most experience, 
wisdoni, and knowledge are those with the least Jto say about what ^oes on. 
Those closest to the learner are farthest from control." The -teacher musf 

' be recognized and accepted as the proper loqus for authority and decision 
making in matters relating to curriculum and instruction. Anything short 
of this is glaying games .with superstructures. Such gam^s have not the . 
impact, nor such superstructures the substance, to amount(to any significant 

^ increase in the^4ativantages aahools offer studisnts. To believe they do is* 
fantasy. 

When teaqhers possess tile authority and the decision-; making power to 
^. perforni their professional task, education' will improve^.. When teacherk 
are in that position, and only then, will we be able to address the 'question 
of accountability seriously enough to assume that it can make a 4ifterence. 
Lfntil then, the only relevant accountability question is why teachers are 
not in that^sition. T^is is reality.'^ 
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